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Japan ... I should promptly side with Japan and proceed to
whatever length was necessary on her behalf." 15 When George
Kennan, the American expert in Russian affairs, suggested to Presi-
dent Roosevelt in May, 1905, that the United States enter the
Anglo-Japanese alliance, Roosevelt replied: "I personally agree
entirely with you," but "have you followed some of my expe-
riences in endeavoring to get treaties through the Senate? I might
just as well strive for the moon."

American public opinion was pro-Japanese. Each Japanese vic-
tory was hailed with delight, and the American press vividly de-
scribed corruption and atrocities attributed to the Russians. "When
the report of the Japanese victory [at Tsushima] reached America,
Admiral Dewey and other officers of our Navy listened with
breathless interest, and the comments reported were 'wonderful,
wonderful/ " 16

After the autumn of 1904, however, President Roosevelt began
to become aware of the growing force of Japan. His idea had been
a balance of power in the Far East, with Japan and Russia on op-
posite sides of the scales. In Japan's ultimate aims, of course, Amer-
ica had no confidence. As President Roosevelt wrote to Senator
Henry Cabot Lodge: ". . . while Russia's triumph would have
been a blow to civilization, her destruction as an eastern Asiatic
Power would also in my opinion be unfortunate. It is best that she
should be left face to face with Japan so that each may have a
moderative action on the other." 17

Years after he left the White House, Roosevelt gave his basic
concept of American foreign policy. He spoke of Europe, but his
formula was equally applicable to the Far East:

As long as England succeeds in keeping up the balance of power in
Europe, well and good. Should she, however, for some reason or other
fail in doing so, the United States would be obliged to step in at least
temporarily to reestablish the balance of power in Europe; never mind
against which country or group of countries our efforts may have to
be directed. In fact, we ourselves are becoming, owing to our strength
and geographic situation, more and more the balance of power of the
whole globe.

15.  Dennett, op. cit., p. 2. Later investigations, however, were not able to find these
Roosevelt statements in the archives.
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